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THE LETTERS, ADVENTURES, OBSERVATIONS, AND PEREGRINATIONS OF 
LARRY RIP, 


(LATE OF IRELAND) AT PRESENT IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORKE : 


To Mr. Dennis O’Bog, Professor of Music, Bell-Hanger, and Patent Gridiron Repairer, 
of Hard-Scrabble, in the County of Sligo 


New-York, 





Dear Dennis, 

Before beginning my letter, I must ask 
your pardon for not telling you who my 
last one was from. But that was all Mr. 
Howard's fault, who didn't choose to print 
the whole of it, and so left it off without 
even so much as putting my name at the 
bottom ; and speaking of my private secre- 
tary’s writing: he says that it’s been the bo- 
theration of all his printers, and half of them 
went off when they heard another letter 
was coming to be printed: even the little 
printers’ devils swear they'll wash their 
faces and retire from business, sooner than 
print Mr. Rip’s bad Irish, and worse spel- 
ling. So ycusee I've been for getting a 
rale good pen, which I’m in hopes will 
mend the spelling some; but I fear it'll 
take a better one to alter Mr. Rip’s nate 
style. 

You know I left off somewhere near the 
big tree, under which the honest gentle- 
man was still counting over his money. 
Well, Dennis, it wasn’t long before I was 
seated very comfortably over his head, 
when a sudden thought seem to strike him, 
tho’ by his face that seemed impossible, 
for he jumpt up and thrust all the money 
and my two friends the pistols into a hole 
in the tree, whipt off his coat, and very in- 
dustriously began to sew up one of the few 
holes that covered it, at the same time 
»-histling as unconcernedly as if he was 
setting cross-legged in his own shop, and 
“ cabbeging” was the least of his crimes. 

After a while I saw the cause of all Mr. 
O'Bother’s fears, approaching in the shape 
of an old woman with a green patch over 





one of her beautiful peepers. Her gown 
was nately set off with a small quantity of 
rents and holes, round and square, and 
every other shape, and some no shape at 
all: for you couldn't wish to see a hole of 
ary kind or size, but you could find it 
somewhere about this same old lady, witch, 
devil, or whatever she was; and then, 
scattered about in different places, you 
could see patches of all denominations and 
descriptions, red, blue, green, gray, and 
every colour but clane while. Any one could 
have sworn she'd stole Joseph’s Sunday 
coat to make herself a petticoat of, which 
leads me to think this same Mr. Joseph 
must have been a dacent sized lad, (for the 
old hag was’nt small,) or else it must have 
been cut out for the great coat of one of 
our Kilkenny stage-drivers, avd his father 
bought it second-hand of some Jew pedlar, 
who, maybe, stole it from the shop door. 
Tho’ I believe Jacob was too good a chris- 
tian to encourage stealing, if he’d known 
the truth o’ the matter. But leave such 
deep things to Doctor M***h*ll, or Doctor 
G**h*m, and the rest of the wiseacres, 
who'll always be sure to decide against 
common sense, and such plain rais’ning. 
It took me a while to calculate which was 
the oldest of the two—she or her clothes ; 
but at last I concluded they must be ftvins ; 
between ’em both they seemed to have 
lived near two hundred years, (any school- 
master can tell you how much that is 
apiece.) © This venerable looking lady 
hobbled forward toward the industrious 
tailor; when she came closer, I could see 
her elegant, dirty, gray locks, peeping 
under her head-dress, (which, unfortunatc- 
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ly, happens to be indescribable,) and hung 
in strips over her ugly phiz-mahogany, 
like a horse tail looking out of a stable win- 
dow. Her brownneck and cheeks, wrinkled 
and freckled, looked as if they'd been stuffed 
with huccil-berries, and hung out to tan 
when the juice had soaked through, and 
dried up. Her other green eye was sunk 
about two inches in her head, and hid 
under her eyebrow as if the devil meant 
she should never look up to heaven, even 
if she wanted to; and then she had two 
sweet yellow tusks, which hung over her 
under lip, and made me begin to think she 
eat ber victuals outside. Her whole ap- 
pearance, not to forget her musical voice, 
soon cleared up all my suspicions, whether 
the devil hadn’t a mother, as well as the 
rest of his honest fellow-craturs. 

But she might have hobbled till the 
snakes came back to Ireland, before she 
could rouse Mr. Lubber O‘Bother—and 
besides, he was seized with such a fit of 
industry, that he didn’t seem glad to see 
her at all—at all, just that minute, and 
didn’t even so much as ask her to sit down. 

At Jast she came so close that she clapp'd 
her crutch plump on Mr. Lubber’s toes, 
who danced round, as if he was at his own 
wedding, and roared as if he meant to ex- 
press any thing but exlreme joy. “ Och! 
mother Hell,” he screamed, “butit isn’t you 
though—and if it is but, I'd be glad enough 
to see you, without your jamming your 
bloody crutch on my corn, ye ugly witch !” 

*“ Ye ungrateful imp o’ Satan, do you 
spake disrispictful to me ? Wasn't it Mrs. 
Judy Hill who larnt you all the diviltry 
ye ever knew, without which you'd ha’ 
been a starv'd beggar? Do you cull me 
mother Hell?” and she cracked him over 
the pate with her old crutch. I could see 
very plainly by the contortions of Mr. Lub- 
ber O*‘Bother’s very expressive counte- 
nance, that he had a singular aversion to 
this part of the ceremony ; for he very un- 
ceremoniously, and I think very unpolitely, 
considering it was a lady he was spaking 
to, yelled out, “ Botheration light on ye, 
and St. Patrick’s ill-will, ye dried-up 
wrinkled-faced witch ; but if it wasn’t for 
the rispict that the O‘Bothers always had 
for old age, I'd break every bone in that 
soal-leather hide o’ yours, and make a bag 
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of broken crockery of you. Were ye only 
aman but for two minutes, you'd be hop- 
ping round like a blind f*** in atar bucket— 
you'd know what it is to strike an Irish- 
man.” 

The old woman showed her red gums, 
and grinn’d “ like a Mullingar horse chew- 
ing bottles :”* then coming close up to him, 
with a look that froze his boasted courage, 
she said, in low and solemn voice, * Fool! 
fool! have you so soon forgot your father’s 
murther? Haven't I the power over your 
life—have you forgot your oath the night 
I saw you drag his body to the water; 
(here the wretch fell at her feet, and rol- 
ling on the ground, he groaned as if he al- 
ready was enjoying the devil’s torments— 
but she pitied him not,) did I not send you 
on my own business. When you robbed 
the paymaster, was it not with me you 
swore to share the money ? Is it me ye wad 
cheat---me that told you when, and where, 
and who to get it from? Is it me ye wad 
cheat ?” 

“ Chate ye! chate ye!” replied Lubber, 
(who didn’t mean to give up his money,) 
“T an’t the boy for that neither, grannie ; 
but St. Partick bother me if the divel a 
cint have I from the paymaster, nor no- 
body else, at all---at all, nowheres about 
me. Nor since the lasttime I saw your 
blessed face, have I even seen half as 
much as I could put in my eye.’’t 

“ It’s false! it’s false! for I met the pay- 
master on the road, and he described you 
so, that I know it all, and the money can't 
be far from here---if it isn’t in that same 
hole in the tree that you keep looking at so 
suspiciously ;” [as the lady was going to 
ram her beautiful fist into O‘Bother’s hole, 





* Mullingar in Ireland, we are informed, 
is remarkable for the sterility of the soil, 
which is so bad that there is but very little 
pasture for some miles round ; there are 
also glass factories there, and it is sometimes 
said, that the inhabitants feed their cattle 
on glass bottles !— Ed. 

t A tailor once was tried for “ cabbaging.”’ 
On his examination he swore he had not 
kept back cloth enough lo fill his eye. It 
afterwards appeared by one of his appren- 
tices, that he had a large drawer for the 
reception of surplus cloth, to which he had 
given the name of his‘ eye.’ It is probable 
Mr. Lubber OBother’s shop was furnished 
with the like convenience —Ed. 
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1 began to tremble for my share. I was 
hoping he would only have wit to blarney 
her off, and then come back and take 
his money---afler I'd run away with it.) 
they both stopt as they heard the noise of 
horses galloping towards them. Lubber 
seemed at first to hate leaving his money, 
but his fear got the better, saying—“ Mis- 
tress Judy, but I've got all the money in 
my pocket, and was only for bothering of 
you—say you never saw me, and that I 
hid away in the bog yonder, instead of 
these woods, and I'll pay ye the next time 
you sce me.” He sprang off in an opposite 
direction from the bog, and was soon out 
of sight. 

Three soldiers now rode up with drawn 
swords, and inquired, “ which way the 
robber had gone ; for they had traced him, 
and knew he had passed that way :” one 
of them picked upa pocket-book and some 
loose papers which Lubber had dropped 
in his hurry, and swore, unless she imme- 
diately told them, she should “ die on the 
spot;” he jumped from his horse, seized 
her by the throat, and seemed about to 
bereave the world of her useful life. Even 
then she did as Lubber wished her to ; for 
she had too much honour fo fell, though 
she didn’t appear to think it much harm to 
point out the direction of Mr. O'Bother’s 
travels. The other two immediately gal- 
oped off, and every thing was still for some 
moments, when I saw the hunted tailor 
rushing from the woods, and the horsemen 
behind him; at last he made a desperate 
stand, and seemed determined to show the 
courage he had been telling the old lady of. 
I have heard your brave uncle tell of his 
bloody engagements, but I never saw any 
man look as the robber did that moment ; 
he stood fast in the middle of the road, the 
wind blowing his long hair, one hand hold- 
ing something behind him. Determined 
never to be taken alive, he stood unmoved, 
with his eye fixed on the foremost one, 
who, with his sword lifted high to cut him 
down, galloping furiously on, was for rid- 
ing over him. This was a liberty he was 
determined not to allow; for when the 
soldier came within ten yards he raised his 
pistol and shot him dead; he rolled from 
his horse, and fell a bloody corpse to the 
ground; his friend immediately galloped 


over him. The robber had not moved 
from the spot; he stood firm until the 
horse almost was rushing over him, but at 
the very moment he struck the horse on 
the head with the but end of his pistol, the 
horseman severed his left hand from his 
body, which he had raised to defend him- 
self. The horse staggered, and was unable 
to stand, and the soldier dismounting, the 
tailor with his remaining hand grappled 
with, and wishéd to borrow his sword ; 
whilst the kicking, and cuffing, and thump- 
ing, they bestowed on one another, seemed 
to come straight from the heart, and almost 
equalled the story of the Kilkenny cats’ bad 
disposition.* 

To be short about it, Dennis, Mr. Lubber 
O’Bother and his rispicted friend, Mistress 
Judy Hill, were accommodated with board 
and lodging free gratis at the nearest prison. 
After accepting the loan of that part of Mr. 
Lubber’s personal property, which had caus- 
edso much argumentation, and after finding 
alittle safer place to hide it in, and taking 
enough to pay my expenses, I set out on 
my travels to Cork, Dublin, &c. When 
I came near home I found the old tree had 
been cut to pieces to find the money which 
the tailor had confessed he hid there. In 
the Hardscrabble Evening Post not long 
after, I read the following melancholy cir- 
cumstances :— 

“ Died, yesterday afternoon, Mr. L. O'Bo- 
ther, late merchant-tailor, after the short 
hanging of half an hour, which he bore with 
christian fortitude and resignation, aged 41.” 

“ Also, at the same time and place, and 
of the same complaint, Mistress Judy O‘Hill, 
aged 96 years, 13 months.” 

Considering it a matter of duty to the 
friends of my youth, by whose means I had 
come to the estate of $313 27 6 3-4, be- 
fore J left Ireland ; with a couple of onions 
in my pocket I set out to weep over their 
grave. A small piece of board was stuck 





* This remarkable story many of our 
readers have no doubt heard. It is this :— 
In a conversation about the intrepid cha- 
racter of these animals, an Irishman said, 
“by way of experiment one night he had 
shut up two in a hole he had dug for the 

urpose; the next morning when he came 
to look for them, he could see nothing but 
the tips of their tails!—for they had eat 
one azotber up! ! !—E£d. 
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at the head of it, (for they were buried to- 
gether—it was thought a pity to separate 
them. 

«“ Sacred to the memory of Mr. L. 
O’B. and Mrs. Judy Hill, (hung, 31st Feb- 
ruary, 13—, for the small mistake of 
putting his hand in another man’s pocket 
instead of his own, and taking out a little 
change, which, by bad luck, did'nt belong 
to either of ’em.’”) At the bottom wasa 
short line of Hebrew or Greek, I don’t 
know which, 


« Sic transit gloria mundi.” 


As you know all the particulars of how 
I left green Erin, after bidding good-bye 
to your uncle Looney, who was nearly 
dead drunk, and blubbering, like a hungry 
boy for his breakfast, for the grief of part- 
ing. I shall say nothing about them, or 
any thing else at present; for Mr. Howard 
says this is quite enough for one letter, 


and so, my dare eeusin, nd more at pre- 
sent from your humble servant to com- 
mand till death, 

LARRY RIP, his X mark. 

N. B. Direct your letters to Lawrence 
Rip, Esq. for every one who has money, 
or lives without working, goes by that 
name in this strange place. 

P.S. Don’t go to the post-office for this 
nor the last one either, but ax at “ Terence 
Mc. Thickskull’s school-room, oyster-cel- 
lar, bookstore, and retail crockery store, 
and highest-price-for-old-rags,” for the Li- 
terary Companion No. 9., and then take 
itto Rory Sharpe, the dumb watchmaker, 
to read it to you. Mind. 

Should you be so unlucky as not to get 
this at all, at all, just let me know it im- 
mediately, and I'll fix a way so that my 
letters ‘Il be sure to come to you, if I have 
to bring them myself. L. R. 





From the Vicinity of Jamaica, August 6, 1821. 


Des r Howarp, 


I thank you for your kind and entertaining letter of the Sd. There are few sen- 
sations which are more agreeable than those which arise from hearing from our 


friends in absence. The mind, however it may be entertained by the objects which 


surround us, still feels its happiness imperfect, if deprived of communion with its 
accustomed and dearest sources of pleasure. The country around me is at this time 
delightful; and a ride to the beach, which I frequently take, one of the most agree- 
able things which you can imagine. 

You are pleased to tell me that my stories have afforded you much amusement, 
and desire me to send you such others as I may meet with. I should else have 
thought you already fatigued with them; but since you tell me otherwise, I shall 
very cheerfully comply with your request ; and accordingly avail myself of this oc- 
casion to communicate to you one which relates to the old gentleman whom I men- 
tioned in my last letter. I must, in the first place, tell you, that though he is but a 
plain farmer, yet he has a heart which can grow warm on nobler themes—that he 
did his part in that contest which gave liberty to this country, and shows, at this day, 
a patriotic ardour that calls forth reverence and admiration. He was, as I can 
gather from him, for some time in the army during the first part of the war, and af- 
terward served in a middle capacity on board several private armed vessels ; during 
which latter period the adventure, which I am going to relate, occurred :— 


‘“‘[ entered,” said he, ‘at New-Lon- After being out about five weeks, the 
don, on board the Brig New-Broom, a captain became delirious ; and in a few 
vessel mounting 16 guns, and command- days after, owing to the misconduct of 


ed by one Bishop; and sailed thence on the first lieutenant, we were captured 
a cruise among the West India Islands. by a British sloop of war, and carried 
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mto St. Johns, Antigua, where we were 
all put on board of a prison ship, which 
lay in a cove on one side of the harbour, 
where the heat was so severe as to be 
almost insupportable. We were allowed 
here but barely enough to sustain na- 
ture, and the water they gave us was 
taken out of a pond a little back of the 
town, in which the cattle and negroes 
commingled every sort of impurity, and 
which was rendered, on this account, 
and from the effect of the heat upon it, 
so nauseous, that it was impossible to 
drink it without holding the nostrils. I 
soon found that life was to be supported 
but for a short time here, and set myself, 
therefore, about contriving some way to 
effect my escape from this floating place 
of misery and torment. The doctor came 
on board every morning to examine the 
sick, and three negro sextons, every 
night, to bury the dead. 

Early one morning I swallowed tobac- 
co juice, and was so sick by the time the 
doctor came, that I obtained, without 
difficulty, a permit from him to go on 
shore to the hospital. I was soon ready 
to disembark ; for I had been previously 
robbed of every thing except what I had 
on. After arriving at the hospital, I was 
conducted into a long room, where lay 
more than two hundred of the most mi- 
serable objects imaginable, covered with 
rags and vermin. I threw myself down 
on a bunk, and after suffering extremely, 
for some time, from the effects of the to- 
bacco, went to sleep, but was soon waked 
by a man-nurse, who told me, that there 
was physic for me, and immediately went 
off to another. I contrived, unperceived, 
to throw my dose out of the window, and 
was not again disturbed, except during 
the following night, when I was waked 
several times by the carrying out of the 
dead. The sickness occasioned by the 
tobacco having now ceased, it was still 
necessary to keep up the deception ; and 
accordingly, the next morning, I feigned 
lameness. The doctor told me that my 
fever had settled in my legs, and said | 
must walk about the yard as much as I 
could. Iwas extremely rejoiced at this 
good advice, and lost no time in following 
it; hobbling off to a row of small build- 
ings, which were detached from the hos- 
pital, where I smelt the reviving flavour 
of soup, and soon after, upon a bell’s ring- 
ing, | experienced the indescribable joy 


of partaking of a bowl full of it, which 
was served out to those of the sick who 
could eat. Farther on than this, there 
was another small house, separate from 
the others, where I observed the nurses 
and cooks to be coming in and going out. 
I limped up to this place, and stopped in 
front of the house; and wearing a very 
doleful look, I chanced to catch the at- 
tention of the steward, who lived there. 
‘* Come in here, you Yankee dog,” says 
he, ** I like the looks of you.” I accord- 
ingly went in, and satdown. He inquir- 
ed of my name, birth, &c., and we very 
soon became familiar. Our conversation 
was interrupted by his being called away, 
but he gave me a general invitation to 
call and sce him, and I called the next 
day. Although, on this occasion, he was 
as sociable as he had been the day be- 
fore, | observed a melancholy to be cast 
ever his countenance, and plainly per- 
ceived that there was something which 
was to him a source of grief. From the 
interest which he had taken in my situa- 
tion, I could not but sympathize in his 
affliction, and begged him, therefore, to 
disclose to me the cause of it. ‘ 1 can,” 
says he, ** have no apprehension from 
you. lam an American; my father is 
a refugee, and is now in Halifax. The 
pay | get here don’t half support me; | 
am, therefore, involved in debt: and be- 
sides all, 1 am the father of a child, which 
I must provide for, or go to prison. 1 
have not the means to doit: you perceive 
how unfortunate my situation is, and 
there is no other way for me to avoid my 
difficulties, but by leaving the island in 
some way or other.” I begged him to 
endeavour to take me with him, which 
he promised to do. There is, said he, 
a friend of mine, Captain King, who lives 
in town, and if you are able to walk, I 
will lend you some clothes, and we will 
go to-morrow and see him. You will see, 
rejoined I, whether I am able or not to 
walk, after I get out of the yard. 

The next day, after he had pledged 
himself to the sentinel for my safe return, 
we went together to Captain King’s 
The latter had been formerly a British 
naval officer, but from disaffection, or for 
some other reason, had left the service. 
To him the steward revealed his situa- 
tion, and cast himself upon his gencrosi- 
ty: he told the steward to call and dine 
with him the next day, and bring with 
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him one or two more from among the 
prisoners, who were desirous 0° escap- 
ing; and that he would hit upon a plan 
to assist us. 

We accordingly went the next day, 
and took with us an American prisoner, 
who was employed as a nurse in the hos- 
pital, and who, in the habit of a sailor, 
carried the steward’s clothes. We re- 
ceived a hearty welcome, dined, and 
drank plentifully of his wine. After din- 
ner, he asked me if I understood mana- 
ging a boat, and knew the situation of 
the islands? Upon my replying in the af- 
firmative, he bid me come up stairs with 
him, and on entering the chamber, he 
told me to divest myself completely. 
What, asked I, are you going to do with 
me? Lam going, said he, to metamor- 
phose you into a British officer of the 
navy; and d n you, he added, don’t 
flinch. I was accordingly furnished by 
him with a suit of his former uniform 
clothes, (a lieutenant’s) and powdered 
inside and out. He gave me also a load- 
ed pistol, and one to the steward; and 
put into my hand a blank letter, super- 
scribed to one Major Thomas, who was 
nayy agent. ‘Go down the king’s 
wharf,” said he, ** you and the steward 
walking together, and the sailor behind 
you, and there agree with one of the dro- 
gers (or packet-boats) to take you on 
board the Daphne frigate, which lies in 
St. John’s Road. When you have pass- 
ed the fort, and he hauls his wind to stand 
for the frigate, you must, taking the let- 
ter out of your pocket, feign great sur- 
prise, and exclaim that you have neglect- 
ed to deliver it to Major Thomas. The 
captain of the boat will tell you directly 
(for they all know him) that he is not in 
town, but has gone down to his estate at 
Five Islands. You must then agree with 
him to carry you there, for you must see 
him, as the vessel can’t go to sea without 
bread. After you arrive abreast of Five 
Islands, your escape must depend upon 
yourselves. You must take possession 
of the vessel, and carry her into Mont- 
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serrat, or St. Christophers, of both which 
islands the French are now in possession, 
and then you are safe.” 

We showered many blessings upon 
the Captain, and bidding him farewell, 
followed the directions which he had giy- 
enus. All, however, had like to have 
been detected ; in which case, we must 
have been either hung or shot. Being 
under the effects of the wine, and also 
much elated with my new rigging, ] made 
an unusual blustering on the wharf, 
where we were surrounded with real 
navy officers. Some of them observed 
that I made a d——d noise! I think so, 
says another, Who the devil is he? but 
while they were thus commenting, the 
captain of the packet-boat pushed off, 
and we got clear of them. The sloop 
was manned with five stout negroes, and 
a white captain. We succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of her, and arrived, 
the next day, at Montserrat, where we 
reported ourselves to the commanding 
officer, and remained a few days. From 
thence we sailed, under convoy of a 
French armed schooner, (a national ves- 
sel) for Guadaloupe, where we soon ar- 
rived, and from whence we set out for 
the United States in an American ship; 
not, however, without having previously 
suffered much from the treachery of the 
French captain, who, on his arrival at 
Basseterre, on this island, the port to 
which we were bound, went on shore, 
and reported us as an English prize, and 
had us conveyed by a guard of soldiers to 
jail. On our way thither, the street was 
illuminated, and the soldiers, exuiting, 
brutally pricked us with their bayonets. 
We were there confined; but on the 
next day, the perfidy of the Captain 
was brought to light through the exer- 
tions of a friend of the Steward’s, to 
whom the lattercontinued to make known 
his situation, and who went to the Go- 
vernor, and disclosed the whole transac- 
tion. A Courtof Inquiry was held—we 
were released; andthe French captain 
committed for trial by a court martial.” 


I do not know but that you may have felt fatigued.at the length of my narrative, 
and desired, ere this, to have seen it concluded; but I must confess to you, that I 
take a deep interest in every thing which relates to the scenes of our revolution, 


and listened to the old man’s account of this adventure with great pleasure. 
I am pleased to hear of the very great encouragement which your paper is receiv- 
ing, and hope that your efforts will continue to be crowned with suceess. 
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“ Heu! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam lui meminisse.”’ 


There is a hand which mine hath pressed, = Nor whisper lest I should reveal 
But which it ne’er can press again, To any ear this name of mine. 
Save in the midnight hour of rest, 


There is a being pure and bright 
When sleep imparts its fancies vain. 


As the young bonny flower of May, 


There is an eye of floating blue, That was a beam of golden light 
Which ever kindly beam’d on me— Upon my dark and lonely day. 
There is a cheek of lily hue, There is a heart which mine hath prized 
Which J, alas! no more can see. Above all other hearts on earth— 
There is a smile of gentleness— Which I havedearly idolized 
Of sweet and maiden purity, For all its sweetness—all its worth. 
Which oft in visions comes to bless There is a feeling in this breast, 
The mellowed eye of memory. Untired by time—decay—or care— 


That cannot—will not be suppressed, 
But ever glows and freshens there. 
FLORIO. 


There is a name which I conceal 
Deep ir affection’s sacred shrine— 


Poughkeepsie, ugust 2. 





EXTRACTS FROM A STUDENT’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. NO. IU. 








Quis talia legens temperet a admiratione ? Horace. 
Who, reading such things, can absiain from admiration. 
= _— 








Mr. Howarp, 

I perceive you have been pleased to insert in the Literary Companion the few ex- 
tracts I furnished last week, which I likewise perceive you have entitled No. I. Taking 
the liberty, Sir, to construe it as an invitation to furnish others, the few following are at 
your service, They are, indeed, the sayings of many “of the noblest }men that ever 
ived in the tide af tee”—40d, Sir, if their selection and publication shall in the least 
tend to “ give ardour to virtue, and confidence to truth,” then am I amply rewarded. 1 
have not sought to arrange them, but took them as they appeared to me in my Place 
Book 

P. S. Not expecting that your printers were furnished with Greek types, I have 
omitted to give you the original language, in which many of the Dicta were pronounced, 
and have, therefore, set the author’s name to our own language. 


True wisdom is not stiff or positive, 
Nor thinks it a disgrace to be informed.—Sophocles. 


That sins alike, unlike rewards have found ; 
And while this villain’s hang’d, the other’s crown'd.—Juvenal. 


Reason, in all cases where human conduct is cencerned, affords resolutions most clearly 
decisive ; but the misfortune is, that we don't consult her.—Strabo. 


Fools only make attempts beyond their skill, 
A wise man’s power ’s the limit of his will —Juvenal. 


Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, 

Et stultus labor est ineptiarum.—Martial. 

’Tis shameful men should needless knots invent, 
To prove laboriously impertinent. 

Non est, crede mihi, sapientis dicere, vivam ; 

Sera nimis vitaest crastina: vive hodie.—Martia/. 
The future is the tense of fools ; delay 

May make to-morrow late ; be wise to-day. 


No man seems to have a greater esteem for virtue, or to be more devoted to it, thas 
he who, to save his conscience, has lost the reputation of a good man.— Seneca. 
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Oh! now, with magic to beguile 

And soothe the saddened soul awhile, 

Comes music from yon guarded isle, 
Upon the gale of even: 

While edg'd with pearl and diamond bright, 

Soft mingling in the ling’ring light, 

Yon clouds from o’er the brow of night, 
The coronet of heaven. 


Far echoes now the spiry horn 
From bark on summer billows borne, 
Or tender strain of one forlorn, 
Among yon hills of blue. 
Now thoughtful memory fondly turns 
To scenes where still Hope’s taper burns. 
Now angels, from their sparkling urns, 
Dispense the fresh’ning dew. 


And now, by nature more inspir’d, 
The heart from giddy crowds retir’d, 
May think how fair such scene, adiir’d 
By one far, far away, F 
To friendship true, by feeling won, 
May count time’s golden sands which run, 
When breath’d its kindred heart upon 
The lyre at close of day. 


Oh! ‘tis the hour when those who roam 

From all the dear delights of ome, 

Feel o’er their breasts impuisive come, 
The thrill which never dies. 

The hour when joyless exile hears 

The lay of long departed years, 

And sees, thro’ mists and dimming tears, 
His father’s mansion rise ! 


Lo! thro’ the parting billows driven, 

Long wand’ring ‘neath a stormy heaven, 

When, hope inspir'd, fond hearts have striven 
To trim the homeward sail, 

Comes dashing on yon freighted bark. 

How strains the seaman’s eye to mark, 

From his lov'd hearth, the beacon spark 
Brief dazzling in the gale! 


Home waits thee, traveller of the deep! 
Where joyous tears shall dear ones weep, 
Nomore with thoughts of wreck thoul't sleep 
Upon a shoreless main : 
To thy sweet wife thou shalt express 
Thy feelings, as thy light feet press, 
After long years of restlessness, 
Thy native soil again. 
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Now swells the fisher’s fragment song 
In tender harmony along, 
As dips his measur’d oar among 

The waves that round him roam : 
Why speeds his loaded skiff so fast ? 
Why upward are his glad eyes cast ? 
He seeks a poor, but sweet repast, 

A lone, but happy home! 


Remote, secure in some deep cove 

Await the beings of his love ; 

Affection’s holiest truth to prove— 
Greeting a sire’s return : 

There, round his neck are fondly thrown 

The arms of those ador’d alone. 

Oh! then to each full heart is known 
Nor cause nor wish to mourn! 


Now, at the dear domestic hearth, 
Where piety attempers mirth, 
Turning the rude desires of earth 

To heaven and its blest : 
rhey,list some hoary, meek grandsire, 
Who, drawing moral from the fire, 
Cries, “ as these radiant flames aspire, 


». The good ascend to rest !” 


Now, on yon curving shore I see 

The pale smoke wreathing lightsomely, 

Thence come these mellow’d notes of glee, 
Pour'd ‘neath a cloudless moon! 

And ‘tis not fancy guides mine eye, 

Nor sings the tender lullaby, 

Pausing—a father’s footstep nigh ! 
Sweet, low heart-speaking tune! 


With love of nature’s deep imprest, 

Immortal truth instructs my breast 

To feel of heaven, howrichly blest 
The man who rules a farm ; 

With placid sleep, with guiltless toil, 

For him luxuriant landscapes smile ; 

He shares, upon his own free soil 
Each season’s every charm ! 


Wak'd by the hymnings of the skies, 

He sees the morn in glory rise : 

To him nor field nor stream denies 
The tribute of its store. 

When day is done, with health and ease, 

Beneath his patrimonial trees 

He rests. and sweet babes climb his knees 
At his own social door! 








ee, 








Dear native land! thy mountains high 
In misty grandeur prop the sky, 
Yet calmer scenes delight the eye, 
At this sweet hour of eve : 
Yes! while the moon in beauty smiles 
On glittering woods and lonely isles, 
The soul forgets its woes and toils 
Where Hudson's billows heave ! 


Oh! Hudson, o’er thy swelling tide 

Now galiant barks majestic ride, 

And ocean-birds, wild snrieking, glide, 
While fancy spirits forth 
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» The genius of thy crested wave— 


Like gath’ring thunder hear him rave, 
“ Unstain’d by coward, tyrant, slave, 
Roll: roll, thou matchless North!” 


And who, that feels the flood of soul 
Warm thro’ his throbbing pulses roll, 
But feels beneath the proud control 

His raptur'd heart expand : 
When on thy hallowed shores he strays— 
Hears nations, worlds the anthem raise, 
Which sounds his own bless’d country’s 

praise, 
A son of such aland! 
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“Ss INFLUENCE OF POETRY 


The heroic ages, sometimes called the 
era of Grecian chivalry, have formed an 
interesting period in the history of man- 
kind. It is at ail mes interesting and 
instructive to trace the fortunes of na- 
tions; but there is a peculiar pleasure 
in contemplating those vast revolutions 
in society, which dispel the influence of 
ignorance and barbarism, and introduce 
the reign of civilization and refinement ; 
which rescue the human character from 
degradation and ferocity, and place it on 
an elevated basis of national grandeur. 
We, however, too frequently attribute 
such changes to circumstances, which 
had not their reputed influence; while 
we omit causes which had a predominant 
tendency in producing the happy tran- 
sition. 

Among other causes, which conspired 
to impart that spirit of heroism and en- 
terprise, and to make way for that taste 
and elegance conspicuous in the states 
of ancient Greece, we may reckon the 
influence of poetry in the heroic ages. 

In all communities, there are certain 
principles of honour, whose observance 
will be enforced by the liveliest conside- 
rations, and certain objects of ambition, 
whose attainment will constitute the 
ruling passion of the soul. Mr. Paley 
correctly observes, that most distinguish- 
ed classes in society create, at their plea- 
sure, those arbitrary laws that determine 
what pursuits will secure the most re- 
spect, and what achievements will con- 
fer the greatest glory. In the earliest 





IN THE HEROIC AGES.” 


history of most nations, the path to mi- 
litary renown has first attracted atten- 
tion. It was so with the nations of an- 
cient Italy, those of Germany, spoken of 
by Tacitus, and with almost every peo- 
ple in Europe at the overthrow of the 
Roman Empire. The Grecians too, in 
the ages of which we are speaking, as- 
pired ** to deeds of arms.” Those chief- 
tains who directed the affairs of dif- 
ferent states rendered this profession 
more honourable than any other. 

We can form -but an imperfect esti- 
mation of the effect of poetry in ancient 
times, by viewing the slight control 
which it exercises over the popular mind 
at the present day, or which it has exer- 
cised at any period in modern civilized 
nations, In this dissertation, therefore, 
we should have some idea of the state of 
society in which the ancient bards lived. 

The nations of the heroic ages were 
ambitious, bold, and valiant, entertaining 
a contempt of death, and a disrelish for 
those effeminate pleasures which relax 
the mind and enervate the body. Their 
civil polity was rude and simple. They 
were strangers to the intrigues of courts; 
to modern dissipation and luxury. The 
delicacies of Asia nor the viands of Sicily 
ever regaled them at their banquets. 
Their attention was not bent from its 
martial pursuits by the diyersity of oc- 
cupation incident tomore advanced states 
of refinement. But above all, their re- 
ligion was singularly calculated to create 
@ romantic spirit ef warlike enterprise. 
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To live unmarried is to die unmourn’d : 
Add to your race ; see nature’s gift return’d—Phocylides. 


The most worthless of mankind are not afraid to condemn in others the same disorders 
which they allow in themselves, and can readily discover some nice difference of age, 
character, or station, to justify the partial distinction —Gibbon. 


If benefits will not affect the mind, 

There’s nothing inthe world will make us kind. Nazianzen. 
A thankless wretcli is like a broken sieve, 

Lets out, and loses faster than you give —Lucian. 

Like hell I hate the man, whose tongue reveals 

A different tale from what his heart conceals.—Homer. 


Oh! that estates, degrees and offices, 

Were not deriv'd corruptly ; and that clear 
Honour were purchas’d by the merit of 

The wearer ; how many, then, should cover, 

That stand bare ; how many be commanded, 

That command ; how much low peasantry would 
Then be glean’d from the true seed of honour ; 
And how much honour, pick’d from the chaff and 
Ruin of the time, to be new varnish’d.—Shakspeare. 





GOSSIPIANA. NO. VI. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE TAKEN FROM A VERY ENTERTAINING LITTLE VOLUME, CALLED 
“ PERCY’S ANECDOTES.” 


EMPEROR FRANCIS IL. 

One arm of the Danube separates the city of Vienna from a large suburb called Leo- 
pold-stadt. A thaw indundated this suburb, and the ice carried away the bridge of com- 
munication with the capital. The population of Leopold-stadt began to be in the greatest 
distress for want of provisions. A number of boats were collected and loaded with 
bread; but no one felt hardy enough to risk the passage which was rendered extremely 
dangerous by large bodies of ice. Francis the Second, who was then emperor, stood at 
the water's edge; he begged, exhorted, threatened, and promised the highest recom- 
penses, but all in vain ; whilst on the other shore, his subjects, famishing with hunger, 
stretched forth their hands, and supplicated relief. The monarch’s sensibility at length 
got the better of his prudence ; he leaped singly into a boat loaded with bread, and ap- 
plied himself to the oars, exclaiming, “ Never shall it be said that I made no effort to 
save those who risk their all for me.” The exampie of the sovereign, sudden as elec- 
tricity, inflamed the spectators, who threw themselves in crowds into the boats. They 
encountered the sea successfully, and gained the suburb just when the intrepid monarch, 
with the tear of pity in his eye, held out the bread he had conveyed across at the risk of 
bis life. 








GENEROUS HIGHWAYMAN., 

Hawke, the noted highwayman, one evening stopped a gentleman, and bade him de- 
liver his money ; the latter protested that he had none, but was flying from his creditors 
in order to avoid a jail. Hawke, pitying his unhappy situation, inquired how much 
would relieve his wants? He was answered, thirty guineas. Hawke then directed the 
gentleman to go to a house not far distant, and wait until nine o'clock next morning, 
and he would bring him something that would relieve him. The gentleman went ; and 
before the time expired, Hawke made his appearance, and presented him with fifty 
guineas, saying, “ Sir, I present this to you with all my heart, wishing you well. 
Hesitate not, for yon are welcome to it.” The generous highwayman, having done this, 
immediately took his leave. 


DISAPPOINTED COMPASSION. 

In the year 1783, a poor woman in Dungannon, Ireland, went to a house where oat- 
meal was sold, and offered to pledge an essential article of female dress for some oatmeal 
for herself and children, of which she had four, one of them at her breast. The shop- 
keeper was not at home, and his wife refused to let the poor woman have any; but at 
night, and when in bed told her husband of the circumstance, adding, that she feared the 
family was in a distressed situation. The husband got out of bed instantly, and has’ ened 
to the poor woman with a bowl of oatmeal; but it was too late. The unfortunate wo- 
man was dead in her wretched cabin, the infant sucking the corpse, and the other chil- 
dren crying around ber ! 
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EDWARD, THE SIXTH LORD DIGBY. 


The following interesting anecdote of this young nobleman is related by a gentleman 
who enjoyed his friendship, and like all who knew him, revered and loved him. “ Lord 
Digby came often to Parliament Street, and I could not help remarking a singular altera- 
tion in his dress and demeanour, which took place during the great festivals. At Christ- 
mas and Easter he was more than usually grave, and then always had on an old shabby 
blue coat. I was led, as well as many others, to conclude that it was some affair of the 
heart which caused this periodical singularity. Mr. Fox, his uncle, who had great curi- 
osity, wished much to find out his nephew's motives for appearing at times in this man- 
ner, asin general he was esteemed more than a well dvound man. On his expressing an 
inclination for this purpose, Major Vaughan and another gentleman undertook to watch 
his lordship’s motions. They accordingly set out; and observing him to go to St. George's 
Fields, they followed him at a distance, till they lost sight of him near the Marshalsea 
Prison. Wondering what could carry a person of his lordshtp’s rank and fortune to such 
a place, they inquired of the turnkey if such a gentleman (describing Lord D.) had not 
entered the prison? “ Yes, masters,” exclaimed the fellow, with an oath, “ but he is not 
a man; he is an angel; for he comes here twice a year, sometimes oftener, and sets a 
number of prisoners free. And he not only does this, but he gives them sufficient to sup- 
port themselves and their families till they can find employment. This,” continued the 
man, “is one of his extraordinary visits. He has but afew to take out to-day.” “ Do 
you know who the gentleman is?” inquired the major. ‘“ We none of us know him by 
any other marks,” replied the man, “ but by his humanity and his blue coat.” 

One ofthe gentlemen could not resist the desire of making some further inquiries rela- 
tive to the occurrence from which he reaped so much satisfaction. ‘The next time, ac- 
cordingly, his lordship had his alms-giving coat on, he asked him what occasioned his 
wearing that singular dress? With a smile of gre’ s.weetness, bis lordship told him that 
his curiosity should soon be gratified, formas they were congenial souls, he would take 
him with him when he next visited he place to which his coat was adapted. One morn- 
ing, shortly after, his lordship accordingly requested the gentleman to accompany him 
on a visit to that receptacle of misery, which his lordship had so often explored, to the 
consolation of its inhabitants. His lordship gould not suffer his companion to enter the 
gate, lest the hideousness of the place shoxt4 prove disagreeable to him; but he ordered 
the coachman to drive to the George Inn in the Borough, where a dinner was ordered 
for the happy individuals he was about to liberate. Here the gentleman had the plea- 
sure of seeing nearly thirty persons rescued from the Jaws of a loathsome prison, at an 
inclement season of the year, being in the midst of winter; and not only released from 
their confinement, but restored to their families and friends, with some provision from 
his lordship’s bounty for their immediate support. 

Lord D. went, ¢ome few months after these beneficent acts. to visit his estates in Tre- 
land, where hé caught a putrid fever, of which he perished in the dawn of life, Novem- 


ber 30, 1757. 





FOR THE LITERARY COMPANION. 
AN EVENING LANDSCAPE. 
SCENE—THE HARBOUR OF NEW-YORK. 
By James B. Sheys. 


On Hudson’s wave the sun is low, Yet robin, from some nodding tree, 
The deep-died clouds fantastic throw’ The dirge of day hymns plaintively: 
Their streamers in the beauteous glow His mate responds the closing glee, 

Of Heaven’s receding light. In fond connubial strife! 
Like rip’ning harvest field, the stream 
Heaves gently ‘neath the fading beam ; Now, soft o’er distant forest spread, 
While margin fires quick-flickering gleam, The lucid mist rolls faintly red, 

Stars of the woodland night! From clouds that, slowly melting, shed 

Their lustre mellow, pure. 

On bay and islet, hill and spire, The sun hath sunk! on trembling spray 
Mild twilight’s purple smiles expire ; His upward glancing splendours play ; 
From vale and flowery bank retire Then flashing, quivering, die away ; 


The humming sound of life; Dun night comes on demure. 
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Oh! now, with magic to beguile 

And soothe the saddened soul awhile, 

Comes music from yon guarded isle, 
Upon the gale of even: 

While edg’d with pearl and diamond bright, 

Soft mingling in the ling’ring light, 

Yon clouds from o’er the brow of night, 
The coronet of heaven. 


Far echoes now the spiry horn 
From bark on summer billows borne, 
Or tender strain of one forlorn, 
Among yon hills of blue. 
Now thoughtful memory fondly turns 
To scenes where still Hope’s taper burns. 
Now angels, from their sparkling urns, 
Dispense the fresh’ning dew. 


And now, by nature more inspir’d, 
The heart from giddy crowds retir’d, 
May think how fair such scene, adimir’d 
By one far, far away, 4 
To friendship true, by feeling won, 
May count time’s golden sands which run, 
When breath’d its kindred heart upon 
The lyre at close of day. 


Oh! ‘tis the hour when those who roam 

From all the dear delights of home, 

Feel o’er their breasts impulsive come, 
The thrill which never dies. 

The hour when joyless exile hears 

The lay of long departed years, 

And sees, thro’ mists and dimming tears, 
His father’s mansion rise ! 


Lo! thro’ the parting billows driven, 

Long wand’ring ‘neath a stormy heaven, 

When, hope inspir’d, fond hearts have striven 
To trim the homeward sail, 

Comes dashing on yon freighted bark. 

How strains the seaman’s eye to mark, 

From his lov'd hearth, the beacon spark 
Brief dazzling in the gale! 


Home waits thee, traveller of the deep! 
Where joyous tears shall dear ones weep, 
Nomore with thoughts of wreck thoul't sleep 
Upon a shoreless main : 
To thy sweet wife thou shalt express 
Thy feelings, as thy light feet press, 
After long years of restlessness, 
Thy native soil again. 
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Now swells the fisher’s fragment song 
In tender harmony along, 
As dips his measur’d oar among 
The waves that round him roam : 
Why speeds his loaded skiff so fast ? 
Why upward are his glad eyes cast ? 
He seeks a poor, but sweet repast, 
Alone, but happy home! 


Remote, secure in some deep cove 

Await the beings of his love ; 

Affection’s holiest truth to prove— 
Greeting a sire’s return : 

There, round his neck are fondly thrown 

The arms of those ador’d alone. 

Oh! then to each full heart is known 
Nor cause nor wish to mourn! 


Now, at the dear domestic hearth, 
Where piety attempers mirth, 
Turning the rude desires of earth 

To heaven and its blest : 
rhey,list some hoary, meek grandsire, 
Who, drawing moral from the fire, 
Cries, ‘ as these radiant flaines aspire, 


». The good ascend to rest!” 


Now, on yon curving shore I see 

The pale smoke wreathing lightsomely, 

Thence come these mellow’d notes of glee, 
Pour'd ‘neath a cloudless moon! 

And ‘tis not fancy guides mine eye, 

Nor sings the tender lullaby, 

Pausing—a father’s footstep nigh ! 
Sweet, low heart-speaking tune! 


With love of nature’s deep imprest, 

Immortal truth instructs my breast 

To feel of heaven, howrichly blest 
The man who rules a farm ; 

With placid sleep, with guiltless toil, 

For him luxuriant landscapes smile ; 

He shares, upon his own free soil 
Each season’s every charm! 


Wak'd by the hymnings of the skies, 

He sees the morn in glory rise : 

To him nor field nor stream denies 
The tribute of its store. 

When day is done, with health and ease, 

Beneath his patrimonial trees 

He rests, and sweet babes climb his knees 
At his own social door ! 
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Dear native land! thy mountains high 
In misty grandeur prop the sky, 
Yet calmer scenes delight the eye, 
At this sweet hour of eve : 
Yes! while the moon in beauty smiles 
On glittering woods and lonely isles, 
The soul forgets its woes and toils 
Where Hudson's billows heave ! 


Oh! Hudson, o’er thy swelling tide 

Now gallant barks majestic ride, 

And ocean-birds, wild shrieking, glide, 
While fancy spirits forth 
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The genius of thy crested wave— 

Like gath’ring thunder hear him rave, 

“ Unstain’d by coward, tyrant, slave, 
Roll: roll, thou matchless North!” 


And who, that feels the flood of soul 
Warm thro’ his throbbing pulses roll, 
But feels beneath the proud control 

His raptur’d heart expand : 
When on thy hallowed shores he strays— 
Hears nations, worlds the anthem raise, 
Which sounds his own bless’d couutry’s 

praise, 
4 son of such aland! 





THE REFLECTOR. 


NO. WI. SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1821. 





‘INFLUENCE OF POETRY IN THE HEROIC AGES.” 


The heroic ages, sometimes called the 
era ot Grecian chivalry, have formed an 
interesting period in the history of man- 
kind. It is at ail umes interesting and 
instructive to trace the fortunes of na- 
tions; but there is a peculiar pleasure 
in contemplating those vast revolutions 
in society, which dispel the influence of 
ignorance and barbarism, and introduce 
the reign of civilization and refinement ; 
which rescue the human character from 
degradation and ferocity, and place iton 
an elevated basis of national grandeur. 
We, however, too frequently attribute 
such changes to circumstances, which 
had not their reputed influence; while 
we omit causes which had a predominant 
tendency in producing the happy tran- 
sition. 

Among other causes, which conspired 
to impart that spirit of heroism and en- 
terprise, and to make way for that taste 
and elegance conspicuous in the states 
of ancient Greece, we may reckon the 
influence of poetry in the heroic ages. 

In all communities, there are certain 
principles of honour, whose observance 
will be enforced by the liveliest conside- 
rations, and certain objects of ambition, 
whose attainment will constitute the 
ruling passion of the soul. Mr. Paley 
correctly observes, that most distinguish- 
ed classes in society create, at their plea- 
sure, those arbitrary laws that determine 
what pursuits will secure the most re- 
spect, and what achievements will con- 
fer the greatest glory. In the earliest 





history of most nations, the path to mi- 
litary renown has first attracted atten- 
tion. It was so with the nations of an- 
cient Italy, those of Germany, spoken of 
by Tacitus, and with almost every peo- 
ple in Europe at the overthrow of the 
Roman Empire. The Grecians too, in 
the ages of which we are speaking, as- 
pired ‘* to deeds of arms.” Those chief- 
tains who directed the affairs of dif- 
ferent states rendered this profession 
more honourable than any other. 

We can form but an imperfect esti- 
mation of the effect of poetry in ancient 
times, by viewing the slight control 
which it exercises over the popular mind 
at the present day, or which it has exer- 
cised at any period in modern civilized 
nations, In this dissertation, therefore, 
we should have some idea of the state of 
society in which the ancient bards lived. 

The nations of the heroic ages were 
ambitious, bold, and valiant, entertaining 
a contempt of death, and a disrelish for 
those effeminate pleasures which relax 
the mind and enervate the body. Their 
civil polity was rude and simple. They 
were strangers to the intrigues of courts; 
to modern dissipation and luxury. The 
delicacies of Asia nor the viands of Sicily 
ever regaled them at their banquets. 
Their attention was not bent from its 
martial pursuits by the diversity of oc- 
cupation incident tomore advanced states 
of refinement. But above all, their re- 
ligion was singularly calculated to create 
a romantic spirit of warlike enterprise. 
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They believed that the gods, whom they 
worshipped, partook oi the passions of 
human beings; that every virtue had 
its protector; and that the virtues most 
pleasing in the eyes of their deities were 
bravery and fortitude. When they 
braved the dangers of the combat, they 
were not only incited by the hope of 
glory, but were animated with the belief 
that they fought under the observance of 
divinity. 

At such an era, and under such auspi- 
ces, was the reign of heroic poetry. We 
must readily perceive, that the efforts of 
the bards were aroused by no vulgar, no 
insipid theme. He made no cold appeal 
to reason; he drew no conclusion from 
abstract premises; but he spoke directly 
to the passions ; and his flights were lofty, 
his strain enrapturing and irresistible ; 
he sung “the godlike deeds of heroes 
and of kings.” His numbers, like the 
trumpet of the resurrection, seemed to 
summon the valour of many ages from the 
grave, and casi the spell of invincibility 
around his countrymen. 

He was not obiiged to disseminate his 
productions through the press; there 
were no tribunals of criticism bent on 
reproach and detraction; there were no 
great marts for barter in literary works, 
where the noblest productions of the 
poet might repose in obscurity. The 
Greeks frequently assembled together in 
commemoration of illustrious achieve- 
ments, and celebrated events; or in ho- 
nour of their deities. These public meet- 
ings opened a wide field of composition 
to poetic genius. Here the bards infused 
into the popular mind the fire of their own 
inspiration. They recited their numbers 
in praise of heroic exploits, and those 
hardy virtues which characterize the sol- 
dier. They dwelt with a proud exuKa- 
tion on the magnanimity and valour of 
their ancestors, who had fallen in battle 
or been distinguished by rare traits of 
excellence, and addressed the awful 
shades of warriors and sages, whom they 
believed to be susceptible of human ap- 
plause, while they were admitted to the 
society of the gods, and fit for the coun- 
cils of Olympus. Perhaps no people 
ever displayed a more brilliant imagi- 
nation than the Grecians, or were more 
subject to its influence. Hence, they 
received their poets with acclamation 
and rapture at their assemblies and fes- 
tivals. “ Like some great master of the 
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potent spell,” the master of epic song 
wrought upon the soul, and controlled 
the feelings of the multitude at pleasure. 
Now he transported them in idea to the 
field of battle, now they saw the mighty 
champions of the combat. They viewed 
the victor bearing off the spoils of the 
vanquished, covered with the trophies of 
his triumph, and decorated with the lau- 
rels of his fame. Or if he nobly fell in 
the contest, they followed him to the 
groves and temples of paradise. Such 
was the enthusiasm of their strains that 
the veterans wept over the recital of 
their own exploits, and the youth were 
fired with an irresistible ardour to emu- 
late their decds, and inherit their re- 
nown. The bards, not confining them- 
selves to these assemblies, went from 
city to city, and rehearsed their poems 
in the halls of nobles and palaces of kings. 
A martial spirit hence characterized the 
nation, and the soldiers entered the hos- 
tile field with such unshaken firmness 
and undaunted heroism, that even ere 
they closed in the contest, death seemed 
to spring from the points of their wea- 
pons, and spread through the enemy ha- 
voc and destruction. 

Another circumstance highly favour- 
able to the cultivation and influence of 
poetry in the heroic ages, was that spirit 
of revolution with which they were 
characterized. The rise and fall of 
states ; the subversion and establishment 
of governments, and unexampled feats 
of personal prowess furnished an inex- 
haustless source of epic story. 

While the poets were thus kindling an 
individual and national rivalship of the 
boldest cast, and awakening an ambition 
of the most daring character, they gradu- 
ally prepared the way for the introduc- 
tion of a taste and refinement in the 
whole circle of the fine arts, which has 
never been excelled. Their first object 
was to address those fierce passions which 
lead to deeds of chivalry ; yet they oc- 
casionally touched those of a more deli- 
cate nature. As society advanced in 
improvement, poetry began to assume a 
tone well adapted to tame ferocity and 
barbarism, and inspire a love for those 
mild and genial virtues that shine in 
polished life. The wild notes of war 


were changed for the pastoral numbers : 
hospitality calmed the mind but lately 
raging with an eagerness for plunder, 
and refinement introduced harmony into 
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that society, but lately distracted with 
the confusion of war. 

With such a theatre for the exhibi- 
tion of the intellectual pewers, it is no 
wonder that Homer broke through the 
limits of common exertion, and entered 
a region where his steps were directed 


by the light of immortality, and where 
scenes enlivened with visions of eternity, 
burst upon his enraptured sight. Nor is 
it any wonder that poets, philosophers, 
and heroes should aspire to achievements, 
which will remain without a parallel in 
the long annals of time. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY COMPANION. 


New-York, August 5, 1821. 


Srr—Having become a subscriber to your valuable paper, I will do all in my power 
to enhance the value of it, and for that purpose, will send you, weekly, afew practical 
observations, which I was enabled to make, during a residence of two years in the Island 
of Jamaica. After which I will commence a view of the city of New-Oricans. I shall 


therefore, give you a view of the 


SITUATION, CLIMATE, &c. OF THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 


This island (it is well known) is situated 
between 17 deg. 44 min. and 18 deg. 34 
min. north latitude, and between 75 deg. 
55 min. and 78 deg. 48 min west longi- 
tude, which renders it the most western 
colony Great Britain possesses between 
the tropics. It is of an irregular oval form, 
being narrowest toward its extremities, 
and lies indirectly east and west: from one 
point of which to the other it is computed 
to be about 170 miles, and between 50 
and 60, in its extreme breadth. The inte- 
rior is principally occupied by an assem- 
blage of bold and lofty mountains, of va- 
rious heights, shapes, and directions; and 
intersected by corresponding valleys. 

These mountains are chiefly covered 
with thick impenetrable woods, but the 
valleys are universally in a state of culti- 
vation ; the principal ridge of these moun- 
tains runs east and west, and forms a bar- 
rier between the north and south sides of 
the island, admitting of no communication 
except by two defiles, of no very consid- 
erable breadth, which are commanded by 
adjoining heights. These mountains afford 
plains on the south side, in some places, 
of about 8 or 10 miles from their termina- 
tion and the sea. 

It is on these plains, or at the foot of the 
mountains, that all the towns and villages 
are placed, exceyt the negro towns of the 
Maroons ; which are situated on the high- 
est, the healthiest, and what, in a political 


sense, appears strange, the strongest posi- 
tions in the country; at least, in case of 
an attack, where the greatest resistance 
can be exerted. 

The cultivated parts of the plains con- 
sist of sugar estates and peus, (peu, is a 


, provincial term, adopted in Jamaica, and 


implies a farm) some of which, from their 
flat situation, and the nature of their soil, 
are more or less unhealthy ; so that it is 
only in a dry sandy soil, that any part of 
the coast or plains is exempt from disease. 

Jamaica, like other insular situations be- 
tween the tropics, is more or less regularly 
visited by the easterly wind or sea-breeze, 
which sets in between the hours of 8 and 
10 in the morning, increases as the sun ap- 
proaches the meridian, and gradually dies 
away as he advances to the westward, un- 
til it is succeeded in the evening, but at 
no fixed hour, by the wind from the moun- 
tains, which blows toward the low land 
in every direction. 

Earthquakes, after very dry, hot wea- 
ther, sometimes occur in Jamaica, and 
often are productive of great mischief. 
During my residence in the island I felt 
three smart shocks, but not attended with 
any serious consequences. It is singular, 
that the lightning, which is much more 
frequent and abundant, should, in general, 
cause less mischief than in America, Thun- 
der and lightning certainly seem to con- 
tribute to reuder the air more healthy; for 
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in those seasons which have proved the 
most sickly, this phenomenon has been 
less prevalent. 

The north side of the island, from being 
more mountainous, its plains occupy a 
very small distance from the sea, and trom 
its being directly exposed to the north 
Winds, experiences a greater difference of 
climate and seasons, to what distinguishes 
the south. The rains in the former are 
much more frequent, and fall at less regu- 
lar periods than in the latter; while from 
the victnity of the coast to the higher 
mountains, the atmosphere is rendered 
cooler, and receives more rapid concus- 
sions and changes from the thunder and 
lightning that so constantly occur, and with 
so much more force in the north; and 
these circumstances all conspire to render 
it less productive of disease, in that fatal 
form styled “‘ Yellow Fever.” 

Before I enter into any details respecting 
Kingston, Spanish-Town, and other con- 
siderable places, I will briefly consider the 
weather, and the diseases to which it gives 
rise at the different periods of the year. 

From the middle of December to the 
middle of April, dry weather usually pre- 
vails, if we may except a few transient 
showers which fall about Christmas. 

The months of December, January and 


February, are more or less subject to north 
winds, which blow directly from the con- 
tinent of America, and sometimes with 
considerable force and coldness. They are 
occasionally attended with rain and hazy 
weather, but more frequently with clear 
dry atmosphere : the former, or what is 
termed wet norihs, are generally very un- 
healthy, and productive of remittent and 
intermittent fevers, colds, ulcerated sore 
throats, and bowel complaints : the latter, 
or dry norihs, are usually conducive to 
health, by checking and giving a favorable 
turn to the diseases occasioned by the pre- 
ceding rains. “ Yellow Fever’ is seldom 
observable at this period of the year ; so 
that irom January to April may be cousid- 
ered most favorable to the arrival of Ame- 
ricans or Europeans. The thermometer, 
during these months, is commonly from 
83 deg. to 85 deg. in the middle of the 
day; but at night, or very early in the 
morning, it falls so low as 68 deg. and sel- 
dom rises higher than 78 deg. 

My observations on the thermometer 
are pretty correct, as | kept one on Fah- 
renheit’s scale, (properly regulated) con- 
stantly in my house, to which I resorted 
every day, at the proper hours for making 
observations. M. B, yee, 


(To be continued.) 








ANECDOTES ON WOMAN. 
(Presented by a Correspondent.) 


While the charms they possess have every where extorted from us the tribute of love, 
they have only in a few places extorted from us good usage. 

The education of the philosopher makes him susceptible of rational and intellectual 
pleasures—but in feinales men expect the fruit, without the culture to bring it to perfee- 
tion. 

Men are always partial to the persons of the fair; but jealous of their minds. 

It is only when the wrinkles of age have furrowed their brows that females hear the 
voice of truth from the males. 

Those who have been unfortunate in the pursuits of love, like cowards who attack 
every one whom they are assured will make no resistaace, have in all ages dipped their 
pens in gall, and for the supposed faults of afew, illiberally vomited out spleen and ill- 
nature against the whole female sex. 

The Pundits of the Hindoos says, “ Women have six qualities—Ist, an inordinate de- 
sire for jewels and fine furniture, handsome clothes and nice victuals—2, immoderate 
lust—3, violent anger—4, deep resentinent, no person knowing the sentiments conceal- 
ed in their hearts—5, another person’s good appears evil in their eyes—6, they commit 
bad actions.” 

After women had been the subject of satirical wit and splenetic temper for upwards of 
3000 years, chivalry arose in Europe, which institution alinost deified them, and made it 
te more than treason to maltreat, and scarcely less than blaspheiny to speak evil 
ot them. 
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Boccace, in a most serious manner classed together God and the Ladies, and thanked 
them for their mutual assistance in defending him from his enemies 

Petrarch no less seriously compares Laura to Jesus Christ. 

Deudes de Prade, a priest and-poet, says that he would not wish to enter heaven, but 
on condition of making love to her he adored. 

When females again ceased to be regarded as a superior order of beings, they become to 
be thought as the mere playthings of a sportive hour, &e. 

When the ancient Germans sallied from their woods and caverns, women were equal in 
many respects, and frequently of superior consequence to men. 





COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


On Tuesday last, August 7, being the 
Annual Commencement of Columbia 
College, the following exercises took 
place. 

The procession moved from the col- 
lege green in the morning, precisely at 
nine o’clock, and passed through Park- 
Place, along Broadway, to Trinity 
Ciurch, in the following order — 

The Janitor of the College, Students 
of Arts, Candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, Former Graduates, 
Students of Physic, Principals of Acade- 
mies, Instructers of youth, Band of Mu- 
sicians, Faculty of Arts, the President, 
Trustees of the College, Professors of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Corporation of the City, Members of the 
Legislature of the city and county of 
New-York, Judges of the Supreme 
Court, Clergy, Strangers of distinction, 
Regents of the University, Members of 
Congress, Governor and Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of the State. 

When the procession arrived at the 
Church, the business of the day was 
opened with prayer by the President, 
after which the young gentlemen of the 
Senior Class delivered their orations in 
the following order : 

1. A salutary Address, in Latin, 
with an Oration De vita et preceptis 
Stoicorum.—By Henry A. V. Post. 

@. English Salutary Address, with an 
Oration on the Delay of the Administra- 
tion of Justice in the Criminal Law.— 
By Pierre M. Irving. 

3. An Oration on the Progress of Li- 
terature.—By Peter Stage. 

4. An Oration on the Comparative 
Merit of Moral and Intellectual Excel- 
lence.—By Frederick P. Gouverneur. 

5. An Oration on the value of His- 
tory.—By William H. Munn. 

6. An Oration on Rhetoric, in Greek. 
—By Stephen H. Meeker, of Brook- 
lyn. 

7. An Oration on Capital Punishment. 
— B William R. Barnes. 


2 

8. An Oration on National Character. 
—By Isaac F. Craft. 

9. A Forensic disputation on the Ques- 
tion, Whether the Progress of Know- 
ledge has had a tendency to lessen 
cries, and increase Human Happiness? 
Affirmant, Elisha S. King.—Opponent, 
John H. Waddell. 

10. A Latin Poem, De neglecta Poesi. 
—By John C. Slack. 

* 11. On the Comparative Influence of 
Satire on Genius and Dulness.—By 
William P. Hawes. 

12. An Oration on the Swiss Revolu- 
tion.—By Isaac Low. 

13. An English Poem on Anticipa- 
tion.—By William Inglis. 

14. An Oration on the Feelings excited 
by a Review of Irish History.—By Hen- 
ry J. Whitehouse. 

15. An Oration on the Pains of Exile. 
—BbBy Gerrit G. Van Wagenen. 

15 The testimonials adjudged at the 
Jate concluding Examination was then 
announced. 

16 The degree of Bacnrior of Arts 
was then conferred on the following 
young Gentlemen, viz. 

Peter A. Cowdrey, 
Isaac F. Craft, 
William Inglis, 

Pierre M. Irving, 
Stephen H. Meeker, 
Henry A. V. Post, 
William Barnes, 
William P. Hawes, 
Samuel Ogden, 

John C, Slack, 

Henry J. Whitehouse, 
George Wilkes, 
George G. Fisher, 
Frederick P. Gouverneur, 
William H. Munn, 
Peter Stagg, 

Thomas Kermit, 
Elisha S. King, 

Isaac Low, 

G. G. Van Wagenen, 
John H. Waddell, 
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William Craft, 
William Forsyth, 
William N. Gilbert, 
Edwin Post, 
George Shrady, 
Junius Thompson, 
John Tiebout, 
Wiiliam Turner, 
Charles Stage. 
18. The Degree of Masrrr of Arts 

was then conferred on 
Gulian C. Verplank, 
Seymour P. Funk, 
Allen Jackson, 


Henry Anderson, 

James Lennox, 

Robert Gracie, 

Richard V. Dey, 

Abraham D. Wilson, M. D. 
William Staley, 

Frederick Fairlie, 

George M. Robinson. 

19. The Valedictory Address, with an 
Oration on Intellectual Cultivation.— 
By Peter Cowdrey. 

20. The Exercises of the Day con- 
cluded with Prayer, by the President. 





NUPTIAL. 


Married, by the Rev. Mr. Burke, Mr. 
David Westervelt, of this city, to Miss Ma- 
ria Bell, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

By the Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. James 
M‘Doncegal to Miss Elizabeth A. Neil, step- 
daughter of Major Hodges, all of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. M‘Clelland, Mr. David 
Remington, of Bufflaloe, N. Y. to Miss 
Esther Rutgers Low, of this city. 


By the Rev. Mr. Matthews, John Lou- 
nier Graham, Esq. to Emily Matilda, 
youngest daughter of the late Isaac Clason, 
Esq. of this city. 

At the Palace of Carino, near Rome, 
Thomas Wyse, Esq. of Waterford, Ireland, 
to Letitia, daughter of Lucien Bonaparte, 
a young lady of much personal beauty and 
accomplishments. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, Mr. John Scudder, aged 45, late 
proprietor of the Museum of this city. 

Mrs. Mary Kelly, aged 79 years. 

Mrs. Catharine Dolan, aged 76 years. 


Mrs. Curry, in the 35th year of her age, 
wife of Mr. Dennis Curry. 

Dr. Samuel Henry, in the 70th year of 
his age. 





METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR JULY, 1821. 






































~ Degrees. Winds. Weather. 

S 

SiS a.m.2 p.mj/8 p.m) 8a.m.{ 2p.m.{8p.m.] 8a. m. 2p. m. 8 p. m.. 

29; 77 56 838 |WSW| NNWI NNW clear clear clear 

30; 80 88 85 N NNW N ciear clear clear 

31) 82 91 Sl | NNWi NNW I NNW clear clear clear 

AUGUST. 

1} 81 91 86 Ww Ss S clear clear cloudy 
Qq} sil 89 85 |} NNW] NW S clear clear clear 
3} 81 83 81 |SWbS|SWDWS S cloudy cloudy clear 
4; 81 88 §4 | NNW N NW ffly’gclouds} clear clear 
5} 79 87 81 | NNW NW SW clear cloudy clear 
6| 75 82 76 NW NNW i) NNW clear clear clear 
7 7: 79 75 N S S clear clear clear 
§| 73 81 75 Ww SbE {SEbE clear /fly'gclouds}fly’g clouds 


Aug. 1. The Thermometer was placed in the sun at a quarter past 11 o'clock, A. M. 
being at the height of 87 degrees. By 25 minutes before 12, it rose to 127 degrees—its 
greatest heighi at that time of the day. A few drops of rain about half past 8 o'clock, 
P.M. 3d. Very light showers of rain in the morning. 
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